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SOME ASPECTS OF DEMOCRACY IN ENGLAND. 



First. To democracy in England may be applied a celebrated 
phrase, in a sense different from that in which it was used by 
its author. The English democracy "reigns but does not 
govern." 

Under the constitution of modern England the people are 
sovereign, for any change which a decided majority of the na- 
tion had at heart would be rapidly effected, and effected by legal 
means. Convince, say, two-thirds of the people that the State 
Church, the House of Lords, or the Crown, ought to be abolished, 
and the ecclesiastical system, the peerage, the monarchy itself, 
would be put an end to by the same legal and regular means as 
the process which brought about the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. That the will of the people could, even in such 
extreme cases as those I have imagined, be carried into effect by 
legal means and without revolutionary violence is, if not abso- 
lutely certain, yet in the very highest degree probable. What 
no sane man can doubt is that in the long run the course of do- 
mestic and of foreign policy, the fate of every political party, 
the success or failure of every leading statesman, depends upon 
the predominant wish of the people, whenever such predominant 
wish in reality exists. The utter absence in England of popu- 
lar violence is in fact a tribute to popular power. Crowds do 
not fight in the streets for objects they can obtain by casting 
votes into the ballot-boxes, and an even stronger proof of 
popular supremacy than the orderliness of the multitude is 
found in the spirit of compliance with public opinion dis- 
played by politicians of every political hue. The contest which 
ended with the first Reform Bill determined, once for all, 
that the stanchest Tories were not prepared to attempt a 
policy of reaction ; the history of the last twenty years proves 
that modern Conservatives dare not pursue a policy of re- 
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sistance. There is no reason to suppose that the statesmen 
of to-day are men of less courage or of lower tone than their 
fathers. The difference is that modern politicians tacitly recog- 
nize the advent to power of a new sovereign. They yield, as 
politicians of all ages have yielded, to the will of the person, or 
persons, who can be felt to represent the force of the nation. 
The difference between the statesmen of 1783 and the statesmen 
of 1883 is that North, Fox, or Pitt, and hundreds of men inferior 
to them, saw in the Crown, in Parliament, and in the limited 
bodies whom Parliament represented, the supreme power which 
ruled, and had a right to rule, the country. Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and Lord Salisbury recognize, with more or less 
distinctness, that the majority of the electors are the true mas- 
ters of England. The sovereignty of the people, if a doctrine 
still denied in theory, has become in practice a fundamental 
dogma of English constitutionalism. A minister may serve his 
sovereign basely. The heroes who repelled the armada played 
a very sorry part as courtiers and flatterers of Elizabeth. In 
like manner, modern statesmen are prone enough to lose all sense 
of dignity in flattering the sovereign people. But there is no 
more essential baseness in an English minister's recognizing 
that the people are king than there is in the deference paid by a 
German minister to the undoubted power of the German em- 
peror. Statesmen in all ages must recognize their true sovereign. 
The whole attitude of English politicians proves that the Eng- 
lish democracy has begun to reign, though the power of the 
democracy is in the nineteenth century as carefully masked un- 
der the forms of the monarchy as in the eighteenth century was 
the power of the aristocracy. 

But the democracy which has begun to reign assuredly does 
not, as yet, and perhaps never will, govern. The constitution is 
not "democratic" in the sense in which that term is applied to 
the political arrangements of France, of Switzerland, or of the 
United States. The so-called democracy of the United King- 
dom consists of less than four million electors, selected out of a 
population of more than thirty -five million. This limited elec- 
torate does not include the poorest classes ; and the inequality of 
electoral districts, the distribution of parliamentary seats, the 
difference between the borough and the county franchise, the 
existence of the House of Lords, and a hundred other constitu- 
tional checks, visible and invisible, counterbalance or neutralize 
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the theoretical supremacy of the constituencies. If you look 
not at the letter but at the working of the constitution, you feel 
inclined to conclude that still further limitations must be placed 
on the sense in which English institutions can be called demo- 
cratic. The well-to-do, the rich, the noble, are still, as they 
always have been, the governing classes in England. The 
cabinet contains seven peers; the commoners who have seats 
in it are, from the premier downward, for the most part men 
of wealth, and, with very few exceptions, belong to the upper 
portion of gentlemanlike society. Nothing is more absurd, and 
nothing at the same time is more instructive, than the outcry 
raised among Conservatives at the real or supposed influence of 
Mr. Chamberlain. The entrance into the cabinet of a wealthy 
manufacturer, and the most distinguished public man in a city 
like Birmingham, excites in some circles, if I may venture to 
judge from the tone of the Conservative prints, a good deal 
more horror than would be aroused in Prance by the nomination 
as premier of the reddest Republican who sits in the French 
Assembly. The horror is no doubt partly factitious. I have 
lived long enough to remember the day when Mr. Bright was 
denounced as a demagogue who set class against class, and was 
ready to advocate an agrarian law. A little knowledge of modern 
history makes one aware of the fact that not more than fifty 
years ago Lord Grey, Lord John Russell, and Lord Brougham 
were denounced as revolutionists, prepared to undermine the 
constitution. 

But that people should even pretend to stand aghast at the 
increasing influence of " Joe " Chamberlain proves that if Eng- 
land has a democratic constitution it is not as yet a democratic 
country, and the writers or politicians who rhetorically tremble 
at the unaristoeratic antecedents and the revolutionary schemes 
of Mr. Chamberlain probably know their trade. The mass of the 
electors like to be led by rich men and lords. There is some- 
thing far more curious than admirable in the delight displayed 
by every section of the Liberal party at the tardy and incom- 
plete conversion of Lord Derby to the dogmas of Liberalism. 
It is impossible not to conjecture that English workingmen, like 
other classes of their countrymen, are a good deal influenced by 
their trust in money and love of rank, which lies very near to 
the vice of snobbishness — a vice, it may be added, which, if it 
lowers the character of the nation, probably contributes to the 
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safety of the state. However this may be, what is certain is 
that artisans do not wish to be represented in Parliament by 
their fellows. Not more than three or, at most, four men who 
can in any sense of the term be called artisans have seats in the 
House of Commons; and if Mr. Bradlaugh is to be counted 
among the representatives of the laboring classes, he still stands 
for all the zeal of the Northampton shoemakers, shivering out- 
side in the cold. This fact is instructive in more ways than one. 
It suggests a conclusion which is confirmed by many of the 
smaller and familiar traits of English life, namely, that however 
democratic may be some parts of the English constitution, the 
spirit of democracy has as yet not pervaded English society. 
The working classes, in the towns at least, have obtained full 
political rights; it is doubtful whether they themselves recog- 
nize or try to establish that ideal of social equality which exerts 
a profound influence on the democracy of France. Privilege 
and personal liberty (notions closely connected together) are the 
ideas which have hitherto characterized the whole development 
of the English people, and it is by no means certain that con- 
ceptions engendered by aristocratic government have not been 
inherited by the English democracy. 

Second. Democracy in England is an enigma, so to speak, 
both to its leaders and to itself. 

Modern statesmen, at any rate in England, recognize the 
sovereignty of the people ; they honestly wish to govern in ac- 
cordance with the will of their sovereign ; they all avow implicit 
deference to public opinion. Their main difficulty is that, on 
many points they neither know nor even can conjecture what is 
the opinion of the people. "What, for example, is the genuine 
opinion of the "nation" — by which term I mean a distinct 
majority among the electors — as to the questions in which politics 
trench on the domain of religion 1 The matter is one on which 
men of equal judgment and of equal information arrive at 
opposite conclusions. Listen to Mr. Bright, and you will believe 
that the people long for the disestablishment of the Church; 
read the " National Reformer," and you will infer that the work- 
ing classes are zealous secularists. Churchmen, on the other 
hand, are convinced — and not without some apparent reasons 
to allege for their conviction — that the Church of England is 
each day obtaining increased influence ; and Mr. M'Call informs 
the world that the only way to keep the working classes from 
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demanding a redistribution of property is to allow full scope to 
the vagaries or principles of Ritualist clergymen. 

Where experts differ, a plain man who can pretend to no 
private or special knowledge of popular sentiment may well 
hesitate to pronounce any decisive opinion. The only point 
about which a fair critic can feel certain is that the guides or 
exponents of popular opinion are, for the most part, in the dark 
as to what that opinion may be on matters involving religious 
or theological considerations. "What, again, is the opinion of 
the nation about peace and war ? Lord Beaconsfleld was cer- 
tainly not a fool. He was free from prejudices. During a large 
part of his career he was quite prepared to ally himself with the 
Manchester school, or, indeed, with any school or party likely to 
represent the spirit of the time. His lordship certainly came to 
the conclusion that the English people were prepared to support 
schemes of aggressive imperialism ; he supposed that an ex- 
aggerated parody of the policy of Palmerston would win the 
applause of democratic constituencies. His error, I shall be 
told, led his party to political ruin, and has been finally exposed. 
The nation preferred Mr. Gladstone's sermons to Lord Beacons- 
field's bluster, and, instead of listening to Jingo songs at the 
music halls, filled the meeting-houses to hear addresses on the 
blessings of peace and the iniquity of war. 

The Liberal triumph of 1880 was no doubt an impressive 
fact (as, by the way, was also the Conservative triumph of 
1874) ; it certainly suggested the idea that the doctrines of Mr. 
Cobden had been adopted by the nation, and that all English- 
men were prepared to become members of the Anti- Aggression 
League. But the inferences suggested by the result of the cam- 
paign in Midlothian are hardly borne out by the effect on pub- 
he sentiment of the campaign in Egypt. The electors who 
applauded Mr. Gladstone when he denounced the invasion of 
Afghanistan heard with apparent pleasure of the bombardment 
of Alexandria, took with perfect indifference the retirement 
from the cabinet of the one member who really advocated the 
principles of the Peace Society, and would, it may reasonably 
be supposed, not be much perturbed if the conquest were to end 
in the annexation of Egypt. I have no wish to blame the 
Egyptian policy of the Government ; it admits, I think, of fair 
apology. The only point on which I am concerned to insist is, 
that the way in which that policy has been received by the elect- 
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ors makes it impossible to conjecture what is the opinion of the 
people on matters of peace or war. 

What, lastly, is the true sentiment of English electors with 
regard to the government of Ireland? Are they profoundly 
indignant at Irish crime and lawlessness, or do they, on the 
whole, think that Ireland ought to be left to the Irish, and that 
the demand for home rule is not unreasonable? Here, as on 
other points, politicians are in the dark. When Lord Palmer- 
ston was told that an extension of the franchise would not alter 
the class of persons elected members of Parliament, he replied, 
it is said: " Yes, the players will be the same, but they will play 
not to the pit or boxes, but to the gallery." The dictum cuts far 
deeper than most of the few sayings attributed to his lordship. 
What neither Palmerston nor any other prophet anticipated 
was that the players would be at fault for want of knowing 
what were the tunes with which the gallery would be pleased. 
Half the hesitations of English statesmenship are due not to 
cowardice, but to ignorance. They are ministers of the democ- 
racy, and they cannot tell for certain what are the wishes of 
their monarch. 

English democracy is at present a puzzle to itself no less than 
to its leaders. The whole course, indeed, of popular govern- 
ment rests on the assumption that about every leading question 
of the day a definite "public opinion" exists; or, in other 
words, that a large majority of the nation have a decided view, 
one way or another, upon all the great issues which are the 
topics of political controversy. Every sensible person knows 
that this assumption is, to a certain extent, fictitious. On many 
matters of very high importance the mass of the electors never 
form, nor can form, any decided judgment whatever. The most 
which can be expected of them is that they should decide who 
are the persons by whom such matters as, for example, the right 
mode of recruiting for the army, the best methods of adminis- 
tering the national finance, and the like, are to be determined. 
But what seems to have escaped the notice of theorists and 
politicians is, that the more democratic a country becomes, and 
the greater, therefore, the importance of public opinion, the 
more likely it is that on subjects even of supreme consequence 
no real public opinion should, in fact, exist. This is, I suspect, 
constantly the true state of things in modern England. The 
majority of the electors have, on many topics, no opinion what- 
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ever. They may be prepared to distrust Lord Salisbury or to 
trust Mr. Gladstone ; they may have perfectly adequate grounds 
for this sentiment of confidence or suspicion. But on the defi- 
nite question whether the English army should be kept for years 
in Egypt, whether Austria ought to be bidden to keep her 
hands off Bosnia, they may well entertain no decided or pre- 
dominant conviction whatever. This, of course, is not invari- 
ably the case. The experience both of England, and I conceive 
of the United States, shows conclusively that the people do 
occasionally, and especially on broad matters of opinion which 
appeal to strong feelings, make up their mind with a decision 
and emphasis which throws out all calculations of politicians. 
But the existence of a definite predominant public opinion is 
likely to become more and more the exception, not the rule. 
As things at present stand, English democracy is a puzzle to 
itself, because it does not know its own mind, or, to speak 
plainly, because it does not possess one mind which can be 
known. 

Third. A prudent critic, who has realized the difficulty of our 
topic and the extreme doubtfulness of all dogmatic assertions as 
to the permanent characteristics of such a body as the democracy 
of England, will confine himself as far as possible to noting 
" tendencies." It is quite possible to assert, with some confidence, 
that bodies of persons tend to act in a certain manner, when it 
would be most unwise to assert that they always will, or neces- 
sarily must, act in the manner indicated. Of the tendencies 
which, judging by the experience of the last fifteen years, are 
exhibited by the people of England, or, in other words, by the 
majority of the English electors, three are specially noteworthy. 

The electors are apt to be guided rather by their confidence, 
or want of confidence, in men than by their opinion as to meas- 
ures. No one, whatever his own political bias, can doubt that, 
in different ways, the personality both of Lord Beaconsfield and 
of Mr. Gladstone has told to an extraordinary extent on the 
course of politics. His lordship, with all his skill, talent, or 
genius, never possessed the art of gaining popular confidence. 
He could not, like Palmerston, enlist in his favor the ordinary 
every-day feelings of commonplace Englishmen. He could not, 
like Mr. Gladstone, evoke the moral feeling of the masses and 
appeal to the morality or the sentiment of the crowd. The in- 
dignation at Bulgarian atrocities was aroused quite as much by 
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the cynical indifference of the premier as by the cruelty of the 
Turks. Lord Beaconsfield, without knowing it, served the cause 
of Russia quite as effectively as did Mr. Gladstone. His lord- 
ship's personal character influenced the crowd by way of repul- 
sion. Of the force exerted by Mr. Gladstone on the ordinary 
electors by way of attraction, one can hardly speak in too strong 
terms. The very qualities which repel a good number of so- 
called educated Liberals conciliated the men who, in 1880, crowded 
to the ballot-boxes. There is something worse than childish in 
the attitude of critics who, before the elections began, described 
Mr. Gladstone as little better than a raving maniac, and who, 
when the elections proved that this madman really understood 
the people of England, will not admit the immense influence 
exercised by Mr. Gladstone's personal talents and genius. 

The electors again exhibit an almost unmistakable tendency 
(traceable, as it seems to me, also among the citizens of America) 
to be swayed far more strongly by appeals to feeling than by 
appeals to considerations of interest or of policy. The whole 
Midlothian campaign is, of course, one example of this tendency; 
but it is by no means the only example. "We may deplore or 
may admire the disposition to be moved by appeals to moral 
feeling, but that this disposition exists throughout the majority 
of the population, both in England and in America, appears to 
me hardly to admit of doubt. Certainly all agitators or reform- 
ers act on the supposition that the people are more easily moved 
by an appeal to the heart than to the head. Mr. Plimsoll's plans 
were assuredly marked by more benevolence than wisdom. Mr. 
Plimsoll, going nearly out of his mind on the floor of the House 
under the pressure of philanthropic excitement, was hardly a 
sight to kindle the sympathy of statesmen. But Mr. Plimsoll, 
just because of his benevolent excitability, became for a time a 
sort of power in the state ; and Mr. Plimsoll's ideas are a typical 
instance of the kind of policy which gains success by its appeal 
to genuine popular benevolence and to the far less respectable 
popular superstition that benevolent objects can always be se- 
cured by the interference of the state. There is a close connec- 
tion between the tendency of a democratic society to be swayed 
by its feelings and the equally marked tendency of such a society 
to rely on the effectiveness of state inspection and interference 
for the protection of classes who are, or seem to be, unable to 
protect themselves. 
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Nothing, lastly, can be more remarkable than the calmness ex- 
hibited by the democracy of England under what might appear 
to be great provocation. The whole course of Irish affairs, since 
the present ministry came into power, has been calculated to 
provoke English Liberals. All English and Scotch business has 
been postponed for the sake of remedying Irish grievances. The 
Land Act, and measures connected with the Land Act, have 
occupied the whole time of Parliament, and nothing or little has 
been done to meet the wishes of English electors. What is worse 
than this, the attempt to remove or lessen the grievances of Ire- 
land has frittered away the energy, the prestige, and the power 
of the Liberal party, and to the ordinary elector, at any rate, it 
may well seem that the sacrifices made in order to content Ire- 
land have all been made in vain. As one Conservative orator 
after another has, in effect, pressed upon the public, supposed 
concessions to justice have only fostered discontent, and a mes- 
sage of conciliation has been answered by outrage and assassina- 
tion, yet the English electors have, as far as their acts can 
show, kept perfectly calm. The tragedy of the Phoenix Park 
provoked no outburst of popular anger. The so-called " Kil- 
mainham Treaty," which, though one of the wisest strokes of 
policy ever attempted by an enlightened ministry, was naturally 
offensive to popular sentiment, has been the theme of much 
Tory invective, but has not stirred the masses. The attitude of 
the democracy is no doubt capable of different interpretations. 
Liberty, and the habit of public discussion, may at last have pro- 
duced a condition of general reasonableness utterly opposed to 
violent outbursts of passion. It is possible, on the other hand, 
that a crowd of electors, occupied in the daily struggles of life, 
and only on rare occasions interested in questions of policy, may 
feel far less keenly on matters of national interest than did the 
smaller constituencies who, fifty years ago, withdrew their con- 
fidence from the "Whigs because the Whigs were supposed to be 
in alliance with O'Connell. Whatever may be the true explana- 
tion of the attitude taken up by the English people about Ireland, 
the fact is certainly noticeable that O'Connell, who was assuredly 
loyal to the Crown, who wished to act in harmony with the 
English Liberal leaders, and who strove to keep the agitation for 
repeal within the strict limits of law, excited in his generation 
tenfold the hatred which has in the present day been aroused by 
Mr. Parnell, whose schemes of home rule necessarily tend to the 
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absolute independence of Ireland, who has thwarted every liberal 
effort to conciliate the Irish people, and who has certainly not 
been able to keep his followers within the bounds of the law. 
Here, as elsewhere, what be the true sentiment of the English 
democracy is to a certain extent an enigma. 

One remark ought to modify every theory or observation as 
to the English people under the influence of more or less demo- 
cratic institutions. It is, that the permanent historical charac- 
teristics of Englishmen are of far more importance than any 
which may be produced by the gradual change of political and 
social institutions. There is no reason to believe that English 
democrats, even should the democracy become completely su- 
preme in the state, will be found, for good or bad, to differ 
essentially from Englishmen who are not democrats. If this be 
so, the further inference may safely be drawn that in one shape 
or another Conservatism of some sort, a tendency to keep things 
as they are, an adherence to rather commonplace notions found 
to be in conformity with common sense, will be a characteristic 
of democratic, as it has been of monarchical or aristocratic 
England. 

A. V. Dicey. 



